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ABSTRACT - : . ^: -i : 

- = Data ffbiS the October 1983 education supplem to 
the f^urrent Population S^ to determine school 

earoiiiient of male veterans and nonveterans 20-34 years old. Overall r 
li^^rcent o^^ and 11 . 1 percent of veterans were enrolled . 

Sifferi^ces existed «Bphg 5<^^ groups. Only in the youngest 

gri^upiA^aged 20-24 years » «er nonveterans more likely to be -enrolled 
Jt|ian 'y^ in the two oldest groups, ages- 25^29 and 

10^34^ «^ more likely to be enrolled in school than nonveterans . 
fVfttelriiBs^vere much less likely than nonveterans to be enrolled below 
thej<€^ileger levt>l^ but they were more likely to be enrolled in 
*8^ei^a.-.ichools " At the colle^^ for veterans and 

iion^tefMS was £xmilar, O^ a small proportion (about 7 percent) Of 
both^^terans and nonveterans es^lbyed full-time were enrolled in^ 
scheol^'^A much higher proportion of part-time workers were enrolled: 
60 percent of veterans and over 70 percent of nonveterans^ More than 
26 percent of veterans and only about 10 percent of nonveterans iriio 
were vJull- time college students worked full-time. Between 1978 and 
1983 the proportion of veterans enrolled in college declined; the 
proportion of nonvetcerans enrolled increased. (7LB) 
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FOREWORD 



The Veterans Admlhlstratlbh has long been interested in the education of vet- 
erans* The Agency has provided educational assistance to veterans since the 
inception of the World War II GI Bill in 19^4. Over the years, millions of vet- 
erans have taken advantage of this assistance as they enrolled in the Nation's 
colleges^ universities, and technical and vocational schools. This report 
focuses on educational enrollment among male veterans 20 to 34 years of age in 
1983. It discusses the ways veterans differ from their nbhveteran counterparts 
with regard to several dimensions of school enrollment, including enrollment 
rates, the kinds of schools in which they are enrolled ^ the relationship betwe^ 
school enrollment and employment, and changes in enrollment patterns between 1978 
and 1983. 

This report was written by Dr. Robert E. Klein of the Statistical Review and 
ilhalysis Division. The author gratefully acknowledges comments on the text pro- 
vided by Hillira Maloy, Allen Peden, and Lynne Heltman and thanks Angel Feemster 
and Betty Watson for their careful typing of the manuscript. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Veterans differ in many ways from nbnveterims with respect to school enroll- 
ment* niese differences are important to gauge becaiise they can lead to dispari- 
ties in the quality of the lives of veterans and nonveterans. 

In general 9 male nonveterans aged 20 to 34 hold an edge in school enrollment 
over male veterans of that age« Ihe **edge** is about five percent^e points; 15 
imrceht of nonveterans are enrolled compared with 11 percent of veterans. Obser- 
vation of the entire 15--year group, however^ masks significant pattern differ* 
ences among 5-year age groups. Specif ically, it is only in the youngest group » 
males 20 to 24 years old, that nonveterans are more likely to be enrolled than 
their veteran counterparts. Because military service causes them to postpone 
their eduoation, most veterans enroll in school at older ages; nonveterans are 
not similarly constrained. Therefore, veterans aged 25 and older, unlike younger 
veteraM, fire more likely to be enrolled than their nonveteran counterparts. 

In some wii^s^ differences in overall enrollment are less informative than dlf- 

V . . . _ 

ferences In ^He (kinds of school attended. For example, veterans are much less 
likely than noa^feterans to be enrolled below the college levels but they are more 
likely to be enrolled in **special schools" (non-degree technical, vocational, or 
business schools). At the college level, oti the other hand, enrollment fcr vet- 
erans and nonveterans is similar. About ninety percent of veterans and nonvet- 
erans attending school are enrolled in college. However, veterans 26 to 34 years 
old are less likely to be attending college full-time, and those veterans within 
each 5-year age group have a lower median year (freshman, sophomore, etc.) of 
college enrollment than nonveterans. 

>. - ill 



to a large extent, ichoiii enrelimetit and empibyment are related events. For 
exMple, only a anuill proportion (about 7 percent) of both veterans and nonvet- 
erans employed fuli-tlDe, as well as those tmemployed, are enrolled lii achdbl. A 
much higher proportion of part*-tlme workers are enrolled: 60 percent of veterans 
and over 70 percent of honveterans. While only a small proportion of the full- 
time work force is made up of students, a large proportion of the population of 
students Is made up of students who work. Indeed, a majority of both veterans 
and hohveterans aged 20 to 34 who are enrolled are also employed. Enrolled vet- 
erans of that age are more likely to be employed than nbtiveterans* A ESjor dif- 
ference between veterans and hohveterans Is the proportion of full^-time college 
students among them who are working foil-time: more than 26 percent of veterirjis 
and only about id percent of nonveterans. The difference Is explalhed^ in part, 
hf the fact that veterans are more likely than nonveterans to be married and 
heading a family, with obligations to support family members. 

Between 1978 and 1983, the prbpbrtlbn bf veterans aged 20 to 34 wtib were 
enrolled in college declined, while the proportion of nonveterans enrolled 
increased^ This Is true for each 5-year age group. The decline fbr veterahs Is 
attributed t in some measure^ tb the decline in the number 6f veterans eligible 
for 61 Bill benefits compared with the increase in the number of veterans eli- 
gible for more limited educational benefits under the Veterans Educational 
Assistance Program (VEAP). 
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!• Introduction 

Veterans 26 to 34 years old differ In many ways from their nonveteran counter- 
parts with respect to school enrollment** These differences are Important to 
gauge, for In addition to providing Intangible benefits , education often enhances 
earning power, ^y differences In school enrollment , therefore , may cause dis- 
parities in the quality of the lives of veterans and nonveterans later on# 

the Veterans Administration has had a long-standing Interest in the school 
enrollment of veterans. Educational benefits from the VA have been available to 
veterans since the Inception of the World War II 61 Bill in 1944. Veterans' edu- 
cation benefits t along with other VA benefits , have helped servicemen make the 
transition back to civilian life. The original GI Bill and those which followed 
were Ihtehded to assist veteirans in their efforts to make op for interruptions in 
the formal educational process caused by time spent in active military service. 
Although this report does not relate veterans' school ehrbllsient directly to 
receipt of benefits » curtent enrollment does, in part, reflect the Incentive to 
^rbll, created by eligibility for VA education benefits. 

This report focuses on differences between male veterans and nonveterans 20 to 
34 years old in such dimensions of enrollment as level of schooling and full-time 



* The term /•veterra" in this report refers both to those males who served in the 
armed forces during; a designated period of conflict (war veterans) and to those 
males who served during other periods (peacetime veterans). Since this analysis 
if limlte^i to veterans aged 20 to 34, veterans In 1983 who served ^d a period 

of cbnflii^ are Vietnam era veterans* Those who did not are mainly pbst-Vietoam 
era veterans* The term ""nonveter^s** In this report refers only to male non- 
veterans* 

_ i 
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or pBrt^-tline status, as well as etirbllinent differences by age and by amptoymetit 



sCatus. Although most of the report concerns enrollment as of October 1983, the 
change In school enrollment patterns between 1978 and 1983 is also examined. 

The data for this report come from the October education supplement to the 
Sbrrent Population Survey (ePS)i School enrollment Information Is based on 
responses to questions as to whether the person was enrolled in school during the 
current term or school year in any type of graded public, parochial, or other 
private school in the -regular- school system^ Schools In the -regular- system 
include elementary schools, junior and senior high schools ^ colleges, imiver-* 
sitles^ and professional schools. Attendance may be either full-time or part-- 
time, during the day or evening. Regular schooling is that which may advance a 
person toward an elementary or high school diploma^ or a college^ university, or 
professional school degree. Persons enrolled in college are those irtio have been 
enrolled during the current term or school year in a A-year or 2-year college, 
university, or professional school. 



The -special schools- category, included in school enrollment figures, is a 
designation for schools offering trade, business, vocational, or other courses 
lAlch are not taken to advance toward a diploma or degree in elementary school, 
high school, college, or professional school. Excluded from this category are 
programs offering on-the-job training, correspondence courses lAiich are hot 
transrerable to a -regular school,- and classes taken specifically for social or 
recreational purposes. 
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!!• file Iiit?iatiic» of Stehool ttirQltwmt of- Veterans and llonvBtgrang 

Jtaong 20 to 34 years old, honvaterani ara nora likaly to &a enrolled in 

Ictekil than veteranai 16#d percent of nmveteruw «are mrbited colored with 11 •! 
fercent of yiterani (sable 1 uid ^gore 1). The edge nonveterans 20 to 34 have 
over i^teraM of that age can be attributed to the high rate of enrolliient among 
tiie youngest am • nonveterans in tiie youngest groups tiiose 20 to 24 # are more 
t^ teice ae likely to be enrolled as veterans (27 .7 percent of nonveterans 
venus 13*6 percent of veterans). For men 25 aiid older, however^ the pattern is 
reversed t veterans are more likely to be enrolled than nonveterans. Nearly 15 
percent of veteriuis 25 to 29 are enrolled compared with just under 11 percent of 
nonveteransi and nong men 30 to 34, 8.2 percent of veterans are enrolled^ 
Slightly more than the 6*2 percent of nbnvetarims. lliis is not surprising. Many 
veterahs re<-ehter school at older ages because military service has interrupted 



liable 1* Percent Ehrolled in School^ by Ftve^Yeix ftge ^oupsi Male 
Veterans and K^veta»ui_20 to 34 t^rs Old, Octbber 1983 
(Mdaben in Ohousands) 



Veterans _ fionveterg 



. 


Percent ^uollad 


Popuia'tlon 


Percent Birolled 




20-24 


13^6 


462 


27.7 


9,662 


25-29 


14.9 


1,331 


10.9 


8|7?0 


30^34 


8.2 


2,216 


6.2 


6^40 


fbtal 


11 .1 


4jdd9 


16^0 


25,372 



^Iteludes primary and secondary school, college, and special scdiools. See 
text for more infotnaation on schools. 
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; or postponed their education. Nbnveteran8» on the other hahd» have not been 
ilMlar IV constrained. Furthermore » higher enrollment among 20 to 24 year-old 
nonveterahs than among the youngest veterans Is due» In part| to the fact thati 
even within this age group » nonveterahs are younger than veterans and It Is the 
youngest among the 20 to 24 year--old nbnveterans who have the highest rates of 
school enrollment (data not shown). 



In siimmaryi theh» while older veterans within the 20 to 34 year age group are 
more likely to be enrolled than older nonveterans^ the greater propensity for 
nonveterans 20 to 24 to be enrolled and the fact that this group constitutes 
nearly 40 percent of all hohveterahs aged 20 to 34 together explain the propor- 
tionate difference in enrollment between veterans and nonveterahs in the entire 
15-year age group. In contrast » the group of veterans showing the greatest pro- 
pensity to enroll » the 25 to 29 year-bid group » makes up one-third of the 
veterans' entire iS-year age groups ^ereas the age group among veterans showing 
the lowest propensity to enroll » the 30 to 34 year-olds » constitutes more than 
one-half (55.3 percent) of all veterans aged 20 to 34 years (Figure 2). 

T^pe of School and Year of Enrollment 

The edge which nbnveterans 20 to 24 have over veterans of that age iii overall 
school enrollment is more pronounced » in some ways» when the type bf schbbl and 
year of enrollment are considered. 



* The median age of nbnveterans 20 to 24 is 21.2 years, which is one full year 
lower than the median for veterans 20 to 24. 
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^rpe 6L ScSbbl 

in exuinatlon of the types of school attended by each group indicates that of 
those aen 20 to 34 who are enrolled , veterans and hohveterans differ only 
slightly in the proportion enrolled in col lege • they differ more slgntf tcutly, 
however 9 in the relative proportions enrolled below the college level and in 
"special schools" (Table 2). 



TSable 2. Percentage Distribution of Males Enrolled in School by 
Tjrpe of School and Five-^Year Age Groups: Veterans and Nonveterans 
20 to 34 Years Oldj October 1983 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



— Veterms — — — Nbnveterans- 



l^iTpe of School 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


Total 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


Total 


Elementary & 
Secondary 
Goilege 

Special Scheoia^ 


QiQ% 
90.5 


2i0% 
90.9 


0iO% 
85.8 

^4,i 


0i9Z 
88.7 
10.4 


3i8Z 
9i.O 
5.2 


2i6Z 
92.0 
5.4 


3.0Z 
84.9 
12,1 


3.5Z 
90.6 
5.9 


Totil 


lOO.OZ 


100. OZ 


100. IZ 


100. OZ 


lOO.OZ 


lOO.OZ 


100. OZ 


100«^ 


ftputatton 


63 


198 


182 


443 


2,678 


959 


430 


4,067 



Although only a small prbpbrtibh of both enrolled veterans and hohveterans 
20 to 34 are in elementary and secondary schools » the proportion of nonveterans 
enrolled in such schools is nearly four times as great as the proportion of 
veterans enrolled (3*5 percent of hohveterans compared with 0*9 percent of vet-^ 
erras}^ The difference is due largely to the minimum educational requirements 
i^ich veterans must have met for entry into military service* 
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foroiinent tn ""special schddli,*^ on the other hahd^ Is more cbmbn among 
enrolled veteran! than among ehrbllei nbnveterans (1G.4 percent of veterans In 
contrast to 5*9 percent of nonveterans). Financial aid for such schools under V4 
educatibnal prograrss no doubt encourages many veterans to enroll In these 
schools* 

At the highest level of education^ enrolled veterans are similar tb enrbiled 
nonveterans in some ways, but different in bthers. They are alike in the propor- 
tion who are enrbiled in cbllegei Ifearly 89 percent of school-enrolled veterans 
aged 20 to 34 are attending college compared with about 91 percent of schbbl- 
enrolled nonveterans in that age group. The similarity alsb exists within each 
of the five-year age grbups. On the other hand, veterans and nonveterans differ 
with respect to full-time or part-time college enrollment* 

This difference is clearest i*en one examines the respective proportions of 
thbse enrolled full-time in college. For men aged 20 tb 34^ nonveterans in 
college are more likely to be attending full-time than are veterans: only about 
52 percent of veterans in cbllege are full-time students whereas more than 69 
percent of nonveterans are attending full-time (Figure 3). But the pattern for 
the entire 15-year age group masks differences ambng the five-year age groups. 
In large measure ^ the higher proportion of full-time students among nonveterans 
20 tb 34 can be attributed to the pattern of the youngest meh^ 20 tb 24^ who 
constitute a larger share of nonveterans 20 to 34 than they db for the veteran 
group aged 20 to 34. The ybungest nbnveteran college students are more likely to 
be enrbiled full-time than are their veteran counterparts. 
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Fi!!itT W eOlpEmia HU^ES ATTN 
|y FiVi-YEM AGE GROUPS: VETERANS AND NONVETERANS 
20 TO 34 YlAie OU), OCTOKR 1983 

(OCENt 
FUa-TIME 




Hoiiever^ for t&e older enrolled college nen^ those 25 and older, the opposite 
ii true: venerans are more likely to he enrolled full-time than are nbnvetercm 
students (53#9 percent of enrolled veterans 25 to 29 versus 50.3 percent of 
enroll^ ndhveterahs, and 43*6 percent of enrolled veterans 30 to 34 compav^ed to 
37*0 percent of enrolled nonveterans). Older veterans ^ who are generally ell- 
8;tbie for 61 Bill education benefits* might also be using VA educational benefits 
to help pay for their full-time college enrollment. 

of Coilege^airol^aenfe 
Hhile it Is true that veterans and hbhveterans attending schbbl are enrolled 
in college in similar prbpbrtlbns (irrespective of full-time or part-time 
itatusjy nbnveterans, generally, are further along in their college studil^s thmti 
are veterans. At each aget ^ higher proportion bf cbllege-enrblled veterans are 
enrolled In their first year bf study, and a smaller proportion are enrolled in 
the fifth year and beyond than are college-enrolled hbhveterans (Table 3)« For 
example, for the age group 25 to 29^ bhe-fifth bf veterans in cbllege are in 
their first year, cbmpared tb 14.4 percent of nonveterans; for this age group, 
only 7.8 percent of college-enrolled veterans, in contrast tb nearly bne*-half bf 
nonveterans in college (46.6 percent), are in advanced training baybnd the fburth 
year. 



*Kligibllity for the gl Bill is restricted tbveterans irtib entered active 
military dut]^ before Janpry 1» 1977« Ttose entering active service thereafter 
qualify for the ?etercM iiwatt^^ Asststrace Program (VEAP), under which bene- 
fits are more Itaited than those provided by the GI Bill. 
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Table 3. Percentage Distribution of Go liege-Enrol led Males by 
_ Year of Enrollment and Five-Year Age Groups: 
Veterans and Nonveterans 20 to 34 Years bid, October 1983 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



Veterans _ _^onyeterans- 



Year of College 



Enrollments 


20-24 


25^25 


30^34 


Total 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


Total 


1 




OA f\9 


19. ZZ 


23. 9Z 


10. 2Z 


: - - - 

14^4Z 


13i2Z 


ItiSZ 


2 


21.1 


37.8 


26.9 


31. i? 


20id 


11*9 


12.9 


i7.9 


3 


14.0 


16«7 


14«1 


i5i^ 


27.7 


12.7 


9.6 


22.3 




8«8 


17i8 


15*4 


i5i5 


26i7 


14.4 


10.1 


22.1 


__5 


5.3 


3.9 


lliS 


7.1 


9.4 


17.7 


15.6 


12.0 


6 or more 


ii8 


3.9 


12.8 




5.2 


28.9 


38.6 


14.2 


tbtal 


100. IZ 


100. IZ 


99. 9Z 


99. 9Z 


lOO.OZ 


lOOiOZ 


100. OZ 


100. OZ 


R>pulatlbn 


57 


180 


156 


393 


2,437 


882 


365 


3,684 


Percent 5 or 


















More Years 


7.1 


7.8 


24.3 


14.2 


14.6 


46.6 


54.2 


26*2 





















The pattern of median year of college enrollment also indicates that nonvet- 
erans are generally at a more advanced level than veterans. For the entire 
15-year age group and for each five-«year age group, nonveterans have a higher 
median year of college enrollment than do veterans (Figure 4). The median 
college year of enrollment for veterans 20 to 34 is 1.8 ^ears, whereas the median 
for nonveterans is 3.4^ more than one and one-half years more advanced. The 
median increases as age increases, with nonveterans holding the edge in each age 
group* For example, the median year of enrollment for college-enrolled veterans 
20 to 24 is one year^ compared to 3.2 years for nonveterans in that age group. 
For the oldest group, those 30 to 34, the median enrollment level for veterans is 
3*3 years, iirtiile for nonveterans the median is 5.3 years, a level more advanced 
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tfiitt tbe traditibnai baccalaureate degree. Interruption or postponement of 
college because of military service and the greater likelihood of part-time 
enrolliMnt help explain why veterans lag behind their nonveteran counterparts in 
tens of their year of college enrollment. 



HI. ETOlovment and School Enr bl i ment Jmong VeterTOS and Mfenveterans 
Sroilmettt jgw^Those fliployed Md Biose Wot ^ployed 
Ihere are considerable differences in school enrbliment rabng those males 
impioyed full-time^ those working part-time, and those not employed. For both 
veterans and nbnvetercms working full-time, the proportion who are enrolled in 
school is relatively small: 7.3 percent of veterans working full-time are 
enrolled compared to 7.0 percent bf nbnveterans (Figure 5). 

Among those working part-time i however^ the prbpbrtibn enrblled is relatively 
large* In fact, a majority bf both veterans and nonveterans working part-time 
are enrolled in school. Ifearly 60 percent of veterans working part^ime are 
enrolled, compared with nearly 71 percent bf part-time emplbyed nbnveterans. 
Full-ttte employees, therefore, are not likely to be enrolled, whereas part-time 
employees arbi For many full-time workers, schooling has already been cbmpleted. 
& some cases, full-tline work is necessary to earn the mbney fbr enrollment in 
the future. Furtherabre^ full-time wbtk frequently does not leave time for 
ichool* For mimy part-time employees, on the other hahdj soue of the time whi^ 
VDutd have been used for work is diverted to school attendance. 
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In examining enrollment among the group not employed, one must distinguish 
betvieeh those who are hot employed because they are hot In the iabbr force Cl«e«» 
they are not looking for work), and those who are unemployed. A substantial pro- 
portion of both veterans and nonveterans not in the labor force are enrolled; 
42.7 percent of veterans hot in the labor force » and 59 •2 percent of nonveterans 
not in the labor force* However, only about ten percent of veterans and nonvet- 
erans who are unemployed are enrolled, perhaps because the unemployed are less 
likely than others to have either the economic resources or, in some cases ^ the 
educational qualifications to be enrolled* 

Employment Among Those Enrolled 

The previous section examined the relationship between employment and enroll-- 
meiit by looking at enrollment among the employed and the not employed* Examining 
the proportion enrolled among ^ for example, full-time employed veterans and non- 
veterans, as was done earlier, provides some insight into employment as a factor 
In determining enrollment* In this section, the propensity toward employment 
£UDohg veterans and nonveterans enrolled in school is examined* This perspective 
provides some insight into enrollment as a factor in the likelihood of taking a 
job** The difference in perspective Is Illustrated by the observation that, 
although only about 7 percent of veterans and hbhviterahs employed full-time are 
enrolled in school (Figure 5), a majority of both veterans and nonveterans who 
are enrolled In school are also employed (66*5 percent of veterans and 



* The availability of Jobs is not explicitly considered* 
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57.5 percent of nbnViterans) (Figure 6). Another way of Btiiiiti the difference 
is to point out that Only a small proportion of the full-time work force Is com- 
prised of students i whereas a large proportion of the population of students Is 
made up of students who work* 



Employaent Amon g Those Enrolled ta^tve^Year Age^Croups 

As we might expect, within the total group Of males aged 20 to 34 years, oldei 
men in school, regardless of veteran status ^ are more likely to be working than 
younger men (fable 4). In fact, the vast majority of enrolled men of age 25 and 
Over are employed. For both enrolled veterans and nonveteraSi, the proportion 
worfclng increases as age increases. For example, 43.1 percent of enrolled 



Table 4. Percent of Those Enrolled in School^ Bho are Employed by 
Five-Year Age (hroups:_ Hale Veterans and Nonveterans 
20 to 34 Years aid, October 1983 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



Percent 
Employed 



Population^ 



20-24^ 



Nbnr 
Vets vets 



43.1 50.8 
65 2,676 



25-29 



30-34 



Tdtal 



Vets 

70.0 

200 



Non- 
vets 



68.0 

957 



Vets 

71il 
i80 



Non- 
vets 



75.9 

427 



Vets 



^n^ 
vets 



66.5 57.5 
445 4,050 



Includes primary and secondary schools, college and special schools. 

2 -------- - — - - --- - - 

Differs slightly from "Number in School" shown in age categories of 
other tablBi because the number of cases i^th missing values On the variables 
differs from table to table, depending on the specific variables in the table. 
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veterans 20 to 24 years old work in contrast to 71 •! percent of enrolled veterans 
3d to 34 years old. Ifeariy 51 percent of enrolled nonveterans 20 to 24 years old 
are vbrkitig In contrast to more than three-quarters (75.9 percent) of nonveterans 
In the oldest five-year age group* 

Contrasting veterans md nonveterans by five-year age groups reveals a pattern 
that, for the most part, reverses the direction of the difference observed be- 
tween veterans and nonveterans In the overall age group. Specifically, for 
enrolled men 20 to 34^ a higher proportion of veterans than nonveterans are 
employed: 66.5 percent of veterans versus 57,5 percent of nonveterans. However, 
among the youngest and oldest enrolled men in the 20-34 age range ^ nonveterans 
are more likely to be employed than vetercms. In the youngest group, for exam- 
ple ^ 43.1 percent of enrolled veterans are employed compared with 50.8 percent of 
nonveterans, and about 71 percent of enrolled veterans 30 to 34 years old are 
employed while more than three-quarters of enrolled nonveterans (75.9 percent) 
are ^ployed. On the other hand, among those 25 to 29 years bldi a group which 
constitutes nearly one-half of enrolled veterans 20 to 34 years of age, veterans 
are slightly more likely to be employed than nonveterans: 70 percent and 68 per- 
cent, respectively. 

In summary^ then, enrolled male veterans 20 to 34 years old are more likely 
to be employed than are enrolled male nonveterans. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that veterans in the 20 to 34^ear age group are generally older than non- 
veterans in this same broad age group and that older men are more likely to be 
working than are younger men. However, the employment difference between 
r^nrblled veterans and nonveterans by five-year age groups is such that the 
youngest and oldest veterans are less likely to be employed than are their 
honveteran similar-aged counterparts. 



Full'^Time/Part'^Tltte Enrollment and Full-Tlae/Part-Tlme Employment abng 
Cbllege Andenta 

Since the vast majority of enrolled veterans and nonveterans 20 to 34 years 
bid are college students ^ this section limits the examination of enrollment and 
o^loyment to those enrolled in college* Enrolljient and employment are farther 
refined to take fuil-time and part-time status into account • 

One ifbuld expect full-time and part-time college enrollment to be related to 
employment and to whether that employment is full-time or part-time* One should 
alio consider the following questions: Are full-time students less likely to be 
working than part-time students? ixe fail-time students who are working less 
likely to be working full-time than part-time students who are working? Table 5 
addresses these questions* 



Table 5 • Percentage Distfibutidn of College-Enrolled Hales by 
Employment Status indFull^Tlme or Part-Time Ehrbllmeht: 
Veterans and llbnveterms SD tb 3$ Years Old, October 1983 
(Numbers in Thousands) 





Enrolled 


Full-Tlme 


Enrolled 


Part-Time 




Vieterans 


Non- 
veterans 


Veterans 


Non- 
veterans 


Employed 

PuXl^lme 
Part-Time 


47. 3Z 
26.3 

21ie 


42.7Z 
9.7 

33i6 


92.0Z 

86.1 
5i9 


89. 2Z 
79.9 

9i3 


ibt^ Employed 
Total 


5Ut 
100. OZ 


57^3 
100. OZ 


8.0 
lOO.OZ 


I0i8 
100. OZ 


(Hiimber In College) 


205 


2,541 


188 


1,133 


Percent of Employed 
fforktng Pull^fime - 

(Bereent. Employed) 


55.6 


22.7 


93.6 


89.6 



For both veterans and nonveterans who are college students^ full-time or part- 
tlM enrdllment Is related to employment* Full-time students are less iikeiy to 
be employed than are part-time students, although a substantial proportion of 
full-time students are iiorkifig. Not quite half of these veterans and nonveterans 
enrolled full-time are employed (47. 3 percent of veterans md 42#7 percent of 
hohveterans), nhereas the bveri^eiming majority of part-time students hold jobs. 
More than ntne out of ten veterans (92«d percent) and nearly ninety percent of 
nonveterans (89.2 percent) going to college part-time are also working. Puil- 
time students 9 no doubt , have less time for Jobs than do part-time students 
many part-time students , in fact, are enrolled part-tiine because of the tiras 
ccimmitmeiit to wdrk« The major difference between veterans and nonveterans is in 
the proportion of full-t^e cbi?«ge students i*o are also imrking full-time: 26.3 
percent for veterans compared to about one out of ten nonveterans (9«7 percent) • 
Indeed 5S«6 percent of veterans who are going to college fuil-time and simulta- 
heottsly holding any job are working at those jobs full-time, compared with only 
22«7 percent of nonveterans. 

In part, this ts due to the difference in the age distributions of veterans 
and nonveterans* Veterans are older than nonveterans^ and being older they are 
more likely to be married with the obligation to support a family, the data in 
fabie 6 show clearly that those most likely to be married heads of families are 
part-time students, older students, -and veterans, at each age. 



* The data in Table 5 dp not addriM the issue of how many col 
i^fkj bfit are unab Data not 8hoim_ here ^_h indicate that 

tillttively few fdll-^ college students are tmemployed; that is, either th^.y 
are tiot lookltig for work or they are working. 



Table 6. Percent of CblligpEiirdlled Bhb^e Har^ of Families 

by Full-Time or Part-Time EQr611nent_ and Five-Year ^e Groups: 
Male Veteran8_^d Hbnveterrast^ 1983 
(Nombers tn Thousands) 



College 
jterbllment 

Fttll-Ttme 

^rcetit 
Krrled 
Heads of 
Families 

(Number in 
College) 



20-24 



57 2,437 



25-29 



30-34 



180 882 



156 365 



Total 



Hbnr ^ Son- Son- Ifon- 

Vets JvetB. Vets vets Vets vets Vets veta 



5.3 3.7 23.9 12.9 25.6 17.5 21.9 7.3 



393 3,684 



Part-Time 

Percent 
Harried 
Heads of 
Families 

(Number in 
G> liege) 



29.4 13.i 54^2 44.1 70.5 66.1 59.6 35.7 



17 472 



83 438 



88 230 



188 1,140 



For example, among veterans 20 to 34 years bld^ nearly 60 percent of part^ime 
students are married heads of families compared with 21.9 percent of full-time 
students; raong veterans who are part-time students, the oldest are nearly 2.5 
times as likely to be married heads of families ai are the youngest (70.5 percent 
of the 30^tb 34-year^lds versus 29.4 percent of those 20 to 24); and veterans 20 
to 34 enrblled part-time more thtm 1.5 times as likely to have such responsibili- 
ties as are their nonveteran counterparts (59.6 percent of veterans compared with 
35*7 percent of nonveterans)* 
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IVi College Earbllment Among Veterans and NonveterahSj 1978 and 1983 
Gauging cKange In the proportion of veterans enrolled over time provides some 
insight^ although limited and inconclusive j into the effects of changes in VA 
educational programs on the propensity of veterans to enroll* Again, since the 
vast majority of enrolled veterans and nbnveterans aged 20 to 34 in 1978 and 1983 
«ere enrolled in college, the description of change in enrollment over time 
focuses on college enrollment* 

Between 1978 and 1983, the proportion of veterans enrolled in college declined 
while the proportion of hbnveterahs enrolled ineieased* In 1978^ 12«1 percent of 
all male veterans 20 to 34 years old were college students* By 1983, however, 
the proportion of college students among veterans declined by 2*3 percentage 
points 9 to 9*8 percent (Table 7)* In contrast, there was an increase in the pro-- 
portion of male nonveterans 20 to 34 years old enrolled in college: from 15*1 
percent in 1978 to 17*2 percent in 1983* For each age group, the proportion of 
vetetans enrolled declined over the peri^^ while the proportion of nbnveterans 
enrolled increased; the youngest group (those 20 to 24 years old) have the 
greatest relative change** That is, the youngest group of veterans shows the 
highest relative, decrease in enrollment between 1978 and 1983, while the youngest 
group of nbnveterans shows the greatest relative increase* 



f_ Fbr 1978^ both the veterans! and TO category 20 to 24_include8 

men 18 aind 19 years otd« To_ facilitate comparison, TaM^ which this 

section is based, includes 18 and 1 9-year-^ Ids in the 20 to 24-year category for 
veterans and nonveterans in 1983; Table 7 is the only table which includes men 
Minder 20* 
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Table 7i Pereeatage of Hales Dho ire Enrolled iii College by Five-Tear Age Groups: 



VetersDS and Nonveterans 20 to 34 Years Oldr October 1978 aod 1983 

(Nunbers io Tboosands) 



Veteraaa ^eteraas ^t^aai veteraas teteraas veterans VeteraiB veterans 

1978 

fi»rcent in College 17.4 24.2 14.8 9.6 8.8 4.2 12.1 15.1 

(Number In College) 1,045 8,440 2,243 6,292 3,628 3,997 6,916 18,729 

1983 

Bercent In College 12.5 28.0 13.5 10.1 7.0 5.3 9.8 17,2 

(Number h College) 465 13,536 1,331 8,770 2,216 6,940 4,012 29,246 

^Includes ieii 18 aiid 19, botb for 1978 aiid 1983 aiid for veteraiis iiid noiivetiraiis. 
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The Increase in college enrbllment among nohveterans reflects overall changes 
In higher education over the 5-year period: increasing opportunities for enrbll- 
ment in two-year colleges , as well as for part-time enrbllment ^ and enrollment 
for older students* Veterans have not^ by any means § missed out on these oppor- 
tunities. Indeed, nearly one but of ten veterans between 20 and 34 years bid in 
1983 was ei^olied in college. Ifearly nine out bf ten veterans in school were 
enrolled in cbllege; ydt| ther^ was a decline in the proportion of veterans in 
college. This decline can be attributed , in some measure , to the change in the 
ninnber of veterans eligible for the GI Bill, a ntimber which has been declining 
steadily in the past few years. This decline reflects both the shrinking number 
bf eligibles separated from the service each year as well as the number of vet- 
erans losing their GI Bill eligibility because of the post-discharge ten-year 
entitlement limit. Host of the veterans 20 to 34 years of age In 1978, except 
perhaps the very youngest, were eligible for benefits uodar the GI Bill; however, 
skDst of the veterans of that age in 1983, except for the oldest, were nb longer 
eligible for the GI Bill, althoi^h they were qualified for Veterans Educational 
Assistance Program (VEAP) benefits. 
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ihls report shows that maie veterans aged 20 to 34 differ in some important 
ways fr^ tteir nonveteran counterparts with respect to school enrollment. Host 
hasically, nonveterans hold a slight edge over veterans In overall school enroll- 
ment: 16«0 percent of nonveterans are enrolled compared to li.I percent of vet- 
erans* 



Yet I observation of the entire 15-year age group masks differences among five- 
year age groups. Specifically , the pattern for the youngest group, 20 to 24, 
resembles the pattern for the entire i5-*year age grbiipi the youngest nonveterans 
are more likely to be enrolled than the youngest veterans. Among men 25 and 
older, however, the pattern is reversed. Veterans in the two oldest groups, ages 
25 to 29 and 30 to 34, are inbre likely to be enrolled in school than nonveterans 
in those groups. This is not surprising; it is at these ages that veterans 
resume their education following military service and that nonveterans have had 
ample opportunity to complete theirs. 

Differences in overall school enrollment are, to some extent, less informative 
than differences in the kinds of schools in which veterans cmd nonveterans are 
enrolled. For instance^ veterims and nonveterans aged 20 to 34 differ only 
slightly in the proportion enrolled in college, but differ more significantly in 
the proportion enrolled below the college level and in **8pecial schobls** (i.e.. 
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nbndegree vocattbnaiy trade , and business programs). Nbtiveterans are more than 
four times as likely as veterans to be enrolled In elementary and secondary 
schools y although only a small proportion of each group is enrolled at that 
level. On the other hand, veterans are more likely to be in "special school** 
prograiis than nbtiveterans , perhaps i in part, because the VA provides benefits to 
help pay for many such programs, iibout nine out of ten veterans and nonveterans 
enrolled in school are enrolled in college. However^ they differ with respect to 
full*-tliie or part*^tlme enrollment. For the total age group , 20 to 34 , nonvet- 
erans are more likely to be enrolled in college full-time; yet, older veterans 
are more likely to be enrolled full-time than older nonveterans. In a sense , 
veterans have **catchiiig up to do.** At eiach age, the median year of college is 
lower for veterans than nonveterans. For each five-year age group , nonveterans 
are more likely to be enrolled beyond year four of college than veterans. 

As one might expect , employment and enrollment are, to some extent , related 
events. For example, among those employed full-timei only a small prdpbrtibh are 
enrolled ~ about 7 percent bf both veterans and nonveterans. Similartyy among 
the unemployed t who generally lack the economic resources for school , lanrollment 
is not common. It Is among part-time t^rkers (and those hot in the l/ibor force) 
that ehrbllment is mbst commbh. In fact, nearly 60 percent bf veterans and over 
70 percent of nonveterans working part-time are enrolled in school. 
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Although they constitute only a small proportion of the full-time work force, 
working students make up a large proportion of the student populations A major- 
ity of both veterans and hbhveterans 20 to 34 years old who are enrolled are also 
employed, with the proportion employed increasing as age increases. Enrolled 
veterans 20 to 34 are more likely to be employed than their nonveteran counter- 
parts. However, the opposite is true for the youngest and oldest among those in 
the total ISTrear age group: enrolled nonveterans are more likely to be employed 
than enrolled veterans. 

Is there a difference in employment between full-time and part-time students? 
This question is addressed by examining full-time/part-time enrollment and 
employment among college students, who make up the vast majority of enrolled 
veterans and nonveterans. For both veterans and nonveterans in college ^ full- 
time students are less likely to be employed than are part-time students, 
although a substantial proportion of full-time students are working. Among part- 
time students, oh the other hand, about nine out of ten veterans and nonveterans 
are employed* The major difference between veterans and nonveterans is in the 
proportion of full-time students who are also employed full-time (26.3 percent of 
veterans who are full-time students are also holding down a full-time job com- 
pared tc only 9.7 percent of nonveterans enrolled full-time)* This is attri- 
buted, in part, to the fact that^ at each age, enrolled veterans are more likely 
than enrolled nonveterans to be married family heads, who have financial obliga- 
tions to support family members. 



Between 1978 and 1983f the proportion of veterans 20 to 34 years old enrolled 
in college declined irtiiie ^e proportion of nonveterans enrolled increase. ^ Ihis 
is true for each five-year age group, witii tiie youngest men 20 to 24 showing the 
greatest relative change. Ihe decline in enrollment for veterans is attributed, 
in some measure^ to the decline in the number of veterans eligible for GZ Bill 
benefits and the increase in the niuiber of veterans eligible for educational 
benefits under the Veterans Educational Assistance Program (VBAP)« 
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School Enrbiiiaeat by Five-Year ige Groups: 
Male Veterans and Nonveterans 20 to 34 Years Old, October '1983 
(Nunbers in thousands) 



Enrollment Status Veterans Nonveterans 





20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


Total 


20-24 


25-29 


30^34 




Total (Nuiber of Males) 


462 


1,331 


2,216 


4,009 


9,662 


8,770 


6,940 


25,372 
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S7 
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003 


5 


2 


3 


9 


14 


178 


70 


28 
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6 or more 


i 


7 


12 


26 


103 


164 


47 


314 


Part-Time 


17 


83 


88 


188 


472 


438 


230 


1,140 


1 


12 


26 


20 


58 


U7 


90 


29 


236 


2 


4 


28 


17 


49 


130 


59 


31 


220 


3 


0 


14 


16 


30 


100 


52 


27 


179 


4 


0 


11 


18 


29 


49 


60 


20 


129 


5 


1 


4 


9 


14 


52 


86 


29 


167 


6 or more 
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d 


8 


6 


24 


91 


94 


209 


fecial Schools 


6 


14 


26 


46 


138 


52 


52 


242 



* less than 500 cases 



